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TO  THE  TEACHEES. 


“We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar, 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb.” 

If  the  course  of  study  in  many  cities  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  program  in  reading  for  the  first  year  of  school  is 
the  first  half  of  such  books  as  are  provided. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  ? That  the  larger  share  of  the 
first-year  books  are  too  difficult  to  be  completed  by  the  class,  and 
therefore  a part  of  the  book  is  left  unread. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  can  be  mastered,  but  the  children  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  words  which  are  introduced  in  the 
second  half,  and  must  sink  back  to  the  uninteresting  beginning  of 
another  book  where,  when  they  have  once  more  reached  a point 
where  reading  seems  to  hold  some  pleasure  and  profit,  they  are 
again  defeated  by  the  too  numerous  words,  and  must  begin  the 
routine  anew. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  scaling  these  different  ladders, 
only  to  be  cast  back  again  to  the  foot  when  a prospect  begins  to 
dawn  upon  the  view,  and  the  toilsome  rounds  of  the  ladder  cease 
to  fill  the  eye  and  mind  ? Lack  of  interest  and  expression,  loss  of 
time.  A child  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months’  work  has  gained 
in  mental  power.  He  is  able  to  learn  new  words  more  readily,  he 
can  grasp  the  meaning  of  a sentence  with  less  effort,  and  he  is 
certainly  able  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  when  he  first  began  to  read. 


This  is  realized  by  those  who  write  the  first  readers ; but  they 
lose  sight  of  the  other  fact  that  he  is  still  but  a beginner,  and  must 
retain  what  he  has  learned  as  well  as  acquire  the  new  words,  and 
so  the  vocabulary  is  introduced  too  rapidly  for  the  struggling 
brain. 

We  primary  teachers  have  not  had  proper  tools.  Like  the 
Israelites  of  old  we  have  been  forced  to  make  our  bricks  without 
straw,  and  it  is  due  to  the  supplementary  work  upon  blackboard 
and  paper  that  the  work  in  reading  has  had  its  success. 

I have  aimed  to  make  the  simple  stories  such  as  will  interest 
the  children  and  help  them  to  a love  of  each  other  and  of  Nature, 
and  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  God’s  love,  which  underlies  it  all. 
I believe  this  the  true  preparation  for  scientific  and  natural  his- 
tory work  which  can  be  introduced  very  early. 

Children  do  appreciate  much  that  is  beyond  them ; and,  with 
this  in  mind,  I have  suggested  from  time  to  time  some  poem  to  be 
read  to  the  class,  hoping  that  the  simple  little  story  preceding  it 
may  have  led  them  into  the  spirit  to  receive  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Ellen  M.  Cyr. 


THE 

CHILDREN’S  FIRST  READER. 
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Sat'  ur  day  bright  year§ 

y 

Good  morning,  little  Elsie ! 

Where  are  you  going  this  bright  morn- 
ing ? 

Good  morning,  grandpa  ! I am  going 
to  see  Grace. 


Why  aren’t  you  going  to  school? 
Why,  grandpa ! It  is  Saturday. 

We  have  no  school  on  Saturday. 
Didn’t  you  know  that? 

Grace  and  I are  going  to  play  house. 
Have  you  seen  my  new  doll? 

No,  I don’t  think  I have. 

Did  mamma  give  you  that  doll? 

Yes,  she  gave  it  to  me 
on  my  birthday. 

You  know  that  I am  six  years  old 
now. 

Where  is  your  dolly’s  cap  ? 

She  hasn’t  any  cap,  grandpa. 

Your  poor  doll  will  take  cold. 

Ask  grandma  to  make  one  for  her. 

I know  that  she  will. 
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car'  riage  dust'  pan  falZ 

blo^^;  pipe  bub'bleg 

See  my  doll’s  funny  carriage. 

I am  at  grandpa’s  house. 
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He  hasn’t  any  little  girls  now. 
Mamma  was  his  little  girl. 

I brought  my  dolls  with  me. 

I couldn’t  bring  my  doll  carriage. 
Mamma  said  it  was  too  big. 

Grandma  looked  for  a carriage  for  me. 
She  said  that  the  dustpan  would  do. 
I think  it  is  a funny  carriage. 

Don’t  fall  off,  my  little  dolls ! 

You  couldn’t  fall  very  far. 

We  are  going  to  see  GraCe. 

See ! she  is  looking  for  me. 

W.e  are  going  to  blow  bubbles. 

Do  ^ou  see  my  pipe  ? 

I put  it  on  the  dustpan. 

We  shall  have  a good  time. 

Grace  has  a pipe  too. 

I like. to  blow  bubbles. 

They  are  so  pretty. 


Mamma  took  us  to  the  woods  last  Sat- 
urday. 


We  carried  our  lunch  in  a big  basket. 
We  had  a long  ride  in  the  horse-cars. 
Then  we  came  to  such  a pretty  wood. 
Annie  couldn’t  come  with  us. 

She  is  sick. 

She  can’t  go  anywhere  now. 

Annie  is  my  playmate. 

We  found  some  pretty  violets. 

There  were  some  other  flowers  too. 

I liked  the  violets  best. 

I found  such  a pretty  violet  plant. 

It  had  eight  violets  on  it. 

I said  that  I wished  Annie  could  see  it. 
“ So  she  shall,”  said  mamma. 

“ You  may  take  it  home  to  her.” 
Mamma  had  a knife  in  the  basket. 
She  took  the  plant  up  with  the  knife. 
I carried  it  home  to  Annie. 

She  was  so  glad  to  have  it. 


I am  a bobolink. 

I build  my  nest  in  the  meadows. 


bob'  6 link 
bmld 

gold'  en-rod 
grass'  e§ 
rige 
wife 

mead'  6w^ 
hand'  some 
too 
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See  my  handsome  coat. 

It  is  black  and  white. 

Do  you  see  my  little  wife? 

Her  dress  is  brown. 

I love  the  daisies  and  grasses. 

I swing  on  the  golden-rod  and  bushes. 
I am  so  happy  and  gay. 

Tn  the  winter  I go  south. 

I fly  to  the  rice  fields. 

I eat  all  the  rice  that  I can. 

They  call  me  the  ricebird. 

They  do  not  like  me  very  well. 

I think  the  rice  grows  for  me. 

I catch  bugs  and  flies  and  worms. 

I think  I should  have  some  rice  too. 
Bobolink,  bobolink  ! This  is 
my  song. 

Look  for  me  in  the  meadows. 


Bead  Bryant’s  ‘‘Bobert  of  Lincoln”  to  the  class. 


don'  key  this'  de§  cat'-tad§ 

stdneg  a cross'  brook 


We  have  been  to  the  woods. 
Do  you  see  all  our  flowers? 
How  do  you  like  our  donkey? 
His  name  is  Ned. 

Ned  has  some  flowers. 
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See  how  pretty  he  looks. 

He  is  a funny  old  donkey. 

He  likes  to  eat  thistles. 

We  found  such  a pretty  brook. 

The  cat-tails  grew  near  it. 

There  were  some  little  fishes  in  it. 
We  went  across  it  on  the  stones. 

We  had  our  lunch  near  the  brook. 
We  played  hide  and  seek 
in  the  woods. 

Such  fun  as  we  had ! 

Our  donkey  had  his  lunch  in  the  field. 
He  had.  all  the  thistles  and  grass  he 

, could  eat. 

/ 

Frank  made  a swing  for  us. 

He  put  it  on  a big  nut  tree. 

We  are  going  for  nuts  when  they 
are  ripe. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  with  us? 
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bee§  hive§  hon'  ef  gath'  er 
sting  wa^ch 


Do  look  at  these  bees ! 

See  them  fly  to  their  hives. 

They  gather  honey  from  the  flowers. 
They  put  it  into  their  hives. - 
Minnie  likes  to  watch  the  bees. 

She  likes  to  see  them  gather  honey. 
They  do  not  sting  her. 

She  likes  to  help  them. 

Minnie  picks  a sweet  flower. 

She  takes  it  to  a bee. 
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The  bee  flies  to  her  flower. 

It  does  not  sting  her. 

Minnie  watches  the  bee  gather  honey. 
She  wishes  to  see  how  it  does  it. 
These  are  honey  bees. 


dust  poI  len  wax  yel'  loit; 

A bee  conies  from  an  egg. 

At  flrst  it  is  a little  worm. 

The  bees  feed  it  with  pollen. 

They  gather  pollen  from  the  flowers. 
Pollen  looks  like  yellow  dust. 

The  worm  is  fed  for  flye  days. 

Then  it  seems  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  bees  cover  it  with  wax. 

By  and  by  it  wakes. 

It  comes  out  of  its  wax  bed. 

It  is  a little  baby  bee. 


hum'  mmg 
loud  couM 
ti'  ny  bih 


Marion  was  playing  in  the  garden 
one  day. 

She  heard  a loud  humming. 

It  was  too  loud  for  a bee. 

It  was  a little  humming-bird. 
Marion  stood  still  to  watch  it. 
How  beautiful  its  feathers  were  I 
How  fast  its  little  wings  went ! 

It  had  a very  long  bill. 
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It  could  reach  deep  into  the  flowers. 
The  humming-bird  eats  honey. 

It  gets  it  from  the  flowers. 

It  is  a very  tiny  bird. 

It  has  a little  nest  of  moss. 

The  nest  holds  two  little  eggs. 

How  tiny  the  baby  birds  must  be ! 
Marion  watched  for  the  humming-bird 
every  day. 

One  day  she  took  one 
of  her  doll’s  cups. 

She  put  some  sugar  and  water  into  it. 
Then  she  put  it  in  the  garden. 

The  humming-bird  flew 
to  the  little  cup. 

It  put  its  long  bill  into  the  cup. 
How  happy  Marion  was ! 

She  had  some  sugar  for  it  every  day. 
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gray  cheeks  hard 

ask  a mong' 

I am  a gray  squirrel. 

My  name  is  Bunny. 

I live  in  the  oak  tree. 

I run  among  the  trees  all  summer. 

I work  hard  in  the  fall. 


My  oak  tree  is  near  a barn. 

There  is  a kind  horse  in  that  barn. 
He  has  corn  to  eat  every  day. 

He  lets  me  have  some  of  his  corn. 

I fill  my  cheeks  with  it. 

Then  I take  it  to  my  nest. 

I gather  nuts  for  the  winter. 

I take  out  the  meats  and  put  them 
away. 

I sleep  in  the  oak  tree  in  the  winter. 
Sometimes  there  comes  a warm  day. 
Then  I wake  from  my  sleep. 

I eat  some  of  my  nuts. 

I run  out  into  the  sunshine. 

Then  I go  back  to  sleep  again^ 

Some  day  you  may  find  my  nest. 
Please  do  not  take  my  nuts. 

I shall  want  those  nuts  in  the  winter. 


Read  Emerson’s  ‘‘  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 
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Mabel  loves  little  birds. 

The  other  day  she  went  out  to  play 
in  the  snow. 

‘‘  I will  make  some  little  birds 
of  the  snow,”  said  she. 

So  she  made  five  little  birds 
of  the  snow. 

She  put  them  on  the  fence. 

By  and  by  she  went  into  the  house. 

When  she  came  out  again,  the  birds 
were  gone. 

The  hot  sun  had  melted  them. 

Mabel  was  sorry  not  to  find  her  birds. 

Fred  came  out  to  play  with  her. 

“ Fi%d,  my  little  snow  birds  are  .gone,” 
she  said. 

“ Look  over  in  the  field ! ” said  Fred. 

“ There  are  five  little  snow  birds.” 


Read  Hawthorne’s  Snow  Image.” 


-IQ  20  £4- 


ber'rieg  might  busli'e§  fright' en  fill 


Why,  Grace,  did  mamma  say 
you  might  come? 

Yes,  she  did.  I want  to  pick  berries 
for  her. 
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How  did  you  find  us? 

Rover  showed  me  the  way. 

Where  is  he  now? 

He  ran  into  the  woods. 

He  saw  a little  rabbit  there. 

Oh,  dear ! He  will  frighten  it. 

Why  didn’t  you  call  him  away? 

I did  call,  but  he  wouldn’t  come. 
You  have  many  berries  in  your  pails. 
Yes,  we  found  some  big  bushes. 

Kate  found  a dear  little  nest  in  one. 
There  are  five  little  eggs  in  it. 
Come,  and  we  will  show  it  to  you. 
We  do  not  pick  berries  from  that  bush. 
We  might  frighten  the  mother  bird. 
Pick  your  berries  now,  Grace. 

We  are  going  home  soon. 

I must  fill  my  cup  for  mamma. 

She  shall  have  all  my  berries. 


-S22 


waK 


bu'  reau 

(10) 


sus:'  ar  ca«:e 

(Sh)-  ® ^ 
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A little  mouse  lived  in  our  walls. 
Every  night  he  came  out  to  play. 
He  would  come  into  Fannie’s  room. 
He  liked  to  play  on  her  bureau. 
Fannie  put  sugar  there  for  him. 

She  used  to  hide  the  sugar. 

The  little  mouse  could  find  it. 

One  day  mamma  saw  him. 

She  said  the  kitty  must  catch  him. 
Fannie  was  very  sorry. 

She  didn’t  wish  the  kitty  to  have  him. 
She  told  papa  about  him. 

He  got  a pretty  little  trap. 

It  was  like  a cage. 

The  little  mouse  could  live  in  it. 
Fannie  put  the  trap  on  the  bureau. 
She  put  some  sugar  in  it. 

The  little  mouse  ran  into  it. 

Fannie  had  him  for  a pet. 


pre§'  ents  doc'  tor  hos'  pi  tal  clotii6§ 

Such  a happy  Christmas  as  Elsie  had ! 
She  had  some  pretty  presents. 

Three  big  dolls  were  given  to  her. 
“Well,  Elsie,”  said  papa,  “what  will 
you  do  with  three  dolls  ? ” 
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“ I shall  play  with  them,”  said  Elsie. 

“ Three  dolls  are  not  too  many. 

Shouldn’t  you  like  three  little  girls, 
papa  ? ” 

Papa  couldn’t  say  “ No  ” to  that. 

Elsie’s  papa  was  a doctor. 

He  went  to  the  hospital  every  day. 

One  day  Elsie  went  to  the  hospital 
with  him. 

She  saw  two  little  girls  there. 

They  had  to  stay  in  bed  all  the  time. 

Elsie  was  very  sorry  for  them. 

When  she  went  home,  she  took 
her  dolls. 

She  put  the  prettiest  clothes  on  two 
of  them. 

Then  she  took  them  to  papa. 

“ May  I give  my  dolls 

to  the  little  girls  ? ” she  said. 
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“ Yes,  you  may,”  said  papa. 

Elsie  took  the  dolls  to  the  little  girls. 
See  how  happy  they  are. 

Elsie  was  very  happy  too. 


be  fore'  pack'  age  bios'  s6m§ 


morn'  ing-glo'  rie§  peep  seed§ 

r 

Helen  is  a dear  little  girl. 

She  likes  to  make  others  happy. 

A poor  old  lady  lives  near  her. 
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Helen  goes  to  see  her. 

She  says,  “Good  morning,  Mrs.  Gray. 
Are  you  pretty  well  this  morning  ? ” 
Poor  Mrs.  Gray  smiles  at  her. 

“ Not  very  well,”  she  says. 

“ But  I am  glad  to  see  you.” 

One  day  Mrs.  Gray  gave  a package 
to  Helen. 

It  was  a little  package  of  seeds. 

“ Plant  them  under  your  window,” 
she  said. 

“ Before  long  the  blossoms  will  come. 
They  will  peep  in  at  you. 

I cannot  come  to  say 

‘ Good  morning  ’ to  you. 

The  blossoms  will  say  it  for  me.” 
Helen  was  pleased  with  the  seeds. 
She  planted  them  under  the  window. 
They  grew  very  fast. 
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Very  soon  the  blossoms  came. 

They  were  morning-glories. 

Helen  picked  some  for  Mrs.  Gray. 

“ I say  ‘ Good  morning  ’ only  once,” 
she  said. 

“ Your  morning-glories  say  it 
many  times.” 


crum6§  \\ghi  learned  near 

Helen  wished  the  birds 
“ Good  morning  ” too. 

They  sang  to  her  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rose. 

She  would  get  a basket  of  crumbs. 
She  took  the  crumbs  to  the  window. 
“ Here,  little  birdies  ! ” she  said. 

“ See  what  I have  for  you ! ” 

Then  the  birds  flew  to  the  window. 


Helen  threw  the  crumbs 
for  them  to  eat. 

“ Here  is  some  breakfast  for  you, 
little  birds.” 

The  birds  learned  to  know  Helen. 
They  would  fly  very  near  her. 

Some  little  birds  do  not  go  south. 
Helen  used  to  feed  them  all  winter. 
She  learned  the  names  of  the  birds. 

“ Good  morning,  robin ! ” she  would  say. 
“ And  here  is  a catbird. 

You  make  your  nests  up  high. 

' I wish  to  see  your  egg^  robin. 

They  are  very  pretty  blue  eggs. 

The  bobolink  makes  his  nest 
in  the  field. 

I can  look  into  his  nest. 

I go  into  the  fields  to  see  him. 

He  never  comes  to  see  me.” 
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West  In'  di  an  pap  poose  squaiz? 
Harry’s  father  lived  in  the  far  West. 
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One  day  he  took  Harry  to  see 
some  Indians. 

One  Indian  woman  had  a baby. 

An  Indian  woman  is  called  a squaw 
An  Indian  baby  is  ^called  a pappoose 
The  pappoose  was  on  a board. 

It  was  hanging  on  a tree. 

It  looked  at  Harry  with  its  bright  eyes 
“ How  pretty  it  is ! ” said  Harry. 

The  squaw  let  Harry  hold  it. 

“ My  little  pappoose,”  she  said. 

“ I wish  mamma  could  see  it,” 
said  Harry. 

“ May  I take  it  home  to  her  ? ” 

“ No ! no  ! my  little  pappoose,” 
said  the  squaw. 

Harry  gave  it  to  her. 

She  put  it  back  on  the  tree. 


Ml  VMM  Jb'QjUMUST,  ILL* 
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The  wind  can  rock  it. 

The  birds  can  sing  to  it. 

Do  you  think  your  baby  sister 
would  like  it? 


how  ar'  row^  mar'  ble§  sking 


Harry  saw  an  Indian  boy. 

He  was  taking  care  of  a pony. 

Harry  began  to  talk  with  him. 

They  couldn’t  talk  very  well. 

The  Indian  showed  Harry  his  wigwam. 
A wigwam  is  an  Indian’s  house. 

It  is  made  of  skins. 

The  boy  let  Harry  go 
into  the  wigwam. 

He  gave  him  a bow  and  arrows. 
Indians  can  shoot  very  well. 

He  showed  Harry  how  to  shoot 
an  arrow. 

Harry  gave  him  some  pretty  marbles. 
He  showed  him  how  to  play 
with  them. 

The  Indian  put  a marble  on  the  tree. 
He  could  shoot  it  off  with  his  arrow. 


Read  <<  Hiawatha’s  Sailing  ” to  the  class. 
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Yow  lake  leave§  love'  ly  reach 
Jack  and  Kitty  live  near  the  lake. 
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Jack  has  a pretty  new  rowboat. 

He  can  row  very  well. 

He  took  mamma,  Alice,  and  Kitty 
for  a row. 

They  had  such  a pretty  ride  on  the  lake. 
“ Should  you  like  some  lilies  ? ” 
said  Jack. 

“ Oh,  yes ! we  should,”  they  said. 
Jack  rowed  them  to  where  the  lilies 
were. 

“ You  lovely  white  lilies  ! ” said  Alice. 
“ I must  take  you  home  with  me.” 
She  picked  all  she  could  reach. 

Kitty  had  her  lap  full  of  them. 

“ How  sweet  they  are ! ” she  said. 

“ The  leaves  are  pretty.” 

“ They  are  lily  pads,”  said  Alice. 

“ Look  at  that  lily  pad.” 

There  sat  a tiny  green  frog. 


feel'  er§ 
ur'  clim§ 
rocks 


mouth 

waYcg 

pool 


sea'  moss  e§  fish'  er  man  wad'  ed 


Down  in  a little  pool  lived  some  star- 
fish. 

The  pool  was  in  a large  rock. 

The  long  sea  mosses  grew  in  it. 

The  pretty  sea  urchins  lived  there. 
They  looked  like  thistle  buds. 
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Two  little  children  played  on  the  rocks. 

Their  father  was  a fisherman. 

Their  home  was  an  old  brown  house. 

They  ran  from  the  little  waves. 

They  waded  in  the  water. 

They  liked  to  look 

into  this  pretty  pool. 

One  day  they  saw  a pretty  starfish. 

The  starfish  had  five  arms. 

These  arms  would  move. 

There  were  little  feelers  on  them. 

These  feelers  helped  it  to  move  about. 

The  mouth  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  starfish. 

See  the  starfish  in  the  picture. 

The  lower  one  shows  the  feelers  and 
the  mouth. 

The  upper  one  shows  the  back 
of  the  starfish. 
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yeriow;  elm  weave  soft 
silk  co'  zy 


I am  making  a nest  in  the  pretty 
elm  tree. 

Such  a soft,  cozy  nest  it  is  going  to  be. 
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I am  looking  for  something  to  weave 
into  it. 

Of  this  bright,  yellow  silk  I must  have 
just  a bit. 

My  nest  is  to  hang,  with  the  breezes 
to  swing. 

I shall  sit  on  the  elm  tree  and  gayly 
I’ll  sing. 

Mother  bird  and.  the  little  ones  sweetly 
shall  sleep. 

While  I,  o’er  my  dear  ones, 
a close  watch  will  keep. 

Just  watch  for  my  nest,  as  you  pass 
the  elm  tree. 

The  soft,  yellow  silk  you  surely 
will  see. 

Then  you’ll  know  it  is  mine,  though 
you  may  not  see  me. 
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Jes'  sie  pink  gan'  der  caie^/it 
stick  yard  through 

Little  Jessie  had  a new  pink  dress. 
She  and  Harry  were  out  at  play. 
An  old  gander  was  walking 
by  the  yard. 
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He  saw  the  pink  dress 
through  the  fence. 

The  old  gander  wanted 
that  pink  dress. 

He  put  his  head  through  the  fence. 
He  caught  the  dress  in  his  big  bill. 
Poor  little  Jessie  was  afraid. 

“ Oh,  Harry,  come  ! ” she  said. 

“ There  is  a big  bird  here. 

He  wants  my  new  dress.” 

Harry  got  a big  stick. 

He  said : “ Let  go,  you  bad  bird ! 
You  cannot  have  Jessie’s  dress.” 

The  old  gander  let  go  of  the  dress. 
He  ran  away  from  the  yard. 

“ Goosey,  goosey,  gander ! 

Where  do  you  wander? 
Upstairs,  downstairs. 

In  my  lady’s  chamber.” 
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beach  bath'  ing  sand  pie§ 

an  6th'  er  bhrn  hot  sad 

Alice  and  Fannie  are  at  the  beach. 
They  are  having  a very  good  time. 
They  have  been  bathing  in  the  sea. 
Now  they  are  playing  with  the  sand. 
Fannie  has  just  been  for  some  water. 
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She  got  it  in  her  pail. 

Alice  has  made  two  sand  pies. 

Now  she  is  making  another. 

Put  on  your  hat,  Alice. 

The  hot  sun  will  burn  your  face. 

It  will  not  hurt  me. 

I play  in  the  sun  all  the  time. 

We  shall  go  by  and  by  for  a sail. 
We  shall  go  to  the  lighthouse. 

Papa  has  a big  sailboat. 

We  have  some  pretty  sea  mosses. 
We  have  a box  of  seashells. 

Fannie  has  a sea  urchin. 

I have  a little  starfish. 

We  are  going  to  take  them 
to  the  hospital. 

Some  little  children  are  there. 

Don’t  you  think  they  will  like  to  see 
them? 


mat'  ter 
drown 


swim'  mmg  scratched 

hatched  web  feet 


James  put  a duck’s  egg 
into  the  hen’s  nest. 
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A little  duck  hatched  out 
with  the  chickens. 

How  funny  the  little  duck  looked ! 

The  chickens  ran  about  and  scratched 
for  worms. 

The  little  duck  could  not  scratch 
as  well. 

He  had  web  feet. 

They  were  made  for  swimming. 

He  wanted  some  water  to  swim  in. 
One  day  Hattie  found  him. 

She  took  him  up  in  her  hands. 

“What  is  the  matter,  little  duck?” 

“ Peep,  peep ! ” said  the  little  duck. 

“ Do  you  wish  to  swim  ? ” said  Hattie.  '' 
“ Peep,  peep  ! Yes,  I do  ! ” 

“You  shall  have  some  water.” 

Hattie  ran  into  the  house. 

She  got  some  water  in  a pan. 
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She  put  the  pan  down  in  the  grass. 
The  little  duck  ran  to  the  pan. 

He  was  glad  to  go  into  the  water. 
The  old  hen  said,  “ Cluck,  cluck ! 
“You  will  be  drowned, 
you  bad  duck.” 

The  little  chickens  ran  to  the  pan. 
They  drank  the  water;  but  they 
couldn’t  swim. 

The  hen  was  afraid  they  would  drown. 
“ Cluck,  cluck  ! ” she  said. 

“ Here  is  a nice  fat  worm.” 
Then  the  chickens  ran  to  her. 

The  little  duck  stayed  and  swam. 

He  wished  the  chickens  would  swim  too. 
All  swimming  birds  have  web  feet. 
Some  birds  wade  in  the  water. 

They  have  long  legs. 


Read  “ The  Ugly  Duckling/ 
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SOMETHING  TO  GUESS. 

air  guess  frost  tea§e  win'  doir 

See  if  you  can  guess  who  I am. 

I come  to  see  you  in  winter. 

I make  pictures  for  you  on  the  window. 
I can  fly  through  the  air. 

I ride  on  the  north  wind. 

I fly  away  from  the  sunshine. 

Why  do  the  flowers  like  it? 

I tease  little  boys  and  girls. 

I bite  their  cheeks,  and  make  them 
look  pretty. 

I make  their  eyes  bright. 

They  run  away  from  me. 

Sometimes  I cannot  catch  them. 

Ha ! ha ! I like  to  see  them  dance. 
Do  you  know  my  name  ? 

It  is  J F . 


car  trunks  en'  gine 

caked  sea'  shore 

Here  come  the  cars. 

Charlie  and  mamma  are  going  to  ride 
in  them. 

They  are  going  to  the  seashore. 
Charlie  is  very  glad. 

He  likes  to  ride  in  the  cars. 

Look  at  the  big  engine. 

How  fast  it  comes ! 

\ 


Charlie  is  afraid  it  will  not  stop. 

“ Oh,  yes,  it  will ! ” said  mamma. 
“Will  they  put  on  our  trunk?”  said 
Charlie. 

“Yes,  there  is  a car  for  the  trunks.” 
The  engine  stops,  and  they  go  on  board. 
How  fast  the  cars  go ! 

“ Oh,  mamma ! ” said  Charlie,  “ this  is 
such  fun ! ” 


SOMETHING  TO  ANSWER. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  cars? 

Where  did  you  go?- 
How  long  did  you  ride? 

What  did  you  see? 

What  is  the  car  for  the  trunks  called  ? 
What  is  the  car  for  the  people  called  ? 


To  be  read  silently,  and  answered. 


par^or  plac'e§  riV  er  just 

stop  tho§e  haiidg  first 

Here  are  Charlie  and  his  mamma 


in  the  cars. 

What  a pretty  car  this  is ! 

It  is  a parlor  car. 

Charlie  likes  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
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How  many  pretty  places  there  are  ! ” 
he  says. 

Now  he  sees  a river. 

“ Mamma,  see  those  little  boys. 

They  have  a boat. 

Oh  dear ! we  have  gone  by  them. 

I wish  the  cars  would  stop  here. 
Lsaw  some  pretty  flowers. 

There  are  some  horses. 

Just  see  how  they  run ! 

Are  they  afraid  of  the  engine  ? 

Look  at  those  little  children,  mamma. 
See  them  wave  their  hands  to  me.” 

“ Did  you  wave  to  them,  Charlie  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! I waved  my  hand  flrst. 
Will  there  be  any  children 

at  the  seashore,  mamma  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I think  there  will  be  some. 
You  shall  play  on  the  beach  with  them.” 
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pop'  corn  ker'  ncl§  filled  danged 
cham§  flakes  bios' somed^ 


How  fast  it  was  snowing ! 

The  children  watched  ,tbe  big  flakes. 
“ They  look  like  feathers ! ” said  Jessie. 
“They  look  like  popcorn!”  said  Hal. 
“ Oh  I oh ! let’s  pop  some  corn  I ” 
said  Elsie. 

They  ran  to  ask  mamma. 

“ May  we  pop  some  corn,  mamma  ? ” 
they  said. 

“ Yes,  you  may,”  said  mamma. 

The  children  danced  for  joy. 

The  yellow  kernels  danced  too. 
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They  popped  out  of  their  yellow  coats. 
They  became  white  like  snow. 

The  cliildren  filled  a big  pan 
with  the  pretty  kernels. 

They  made  long  chains  of  them. 

“ Open  your  mouth,  Grace,”  said  Elsie. 
“ Play  you  are  a little  chicken. 

I will  feed  you.” 

By  and  by  mamma  came  in. 

She  made  them  some  popcorn  balls. 

“ These  are  best  of  all ! ” 
said  the  children. 

Mamma  always  knows  what  is  best. 


Snowflakes  and  popcorn  dance  about ; 

The  corn  in  the  house,  and  the  snow  without. 
The  wand  peeps  in  at  the  children  gay, 

Blow,  wind,  but  you  can’t  blow  our  flakes 
away. 
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Hal  was  out  in  the  country. 

One  night  he  saw  some  lights 
in  the  grass. 

They  looked  like  tiny  stars. 

He  ran  into  the  field  to  see  them. 
“ I must  have  one ! ” he  said. 

The  lights  did  not  stand  still. 
They  did  not  shine  all  the  time. 

“ Where  do  you  go  ? ” said  Hal. 

“ Does  the  wind  blow  you  out  ? 

I think  you  are  fairy  lanterns. 
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The  fairies  will  not  let  me  catch  you. 

I will  go  in  and  ask  mamma 
about  you.” 

Then  he  ran  into  the  house. 

He  asked  his  mamma  to  come 
into  the  field. 

“ The  field  is  full  of  tiny  stars,  mamma. 

They  do  not  shine  all  the  time. 

Please  come  and  tell  me  about  them.” 

“ They  are  fireflies,  Hal,”  said  mamma. 

“ I will  try  to  catch  one  for  you.” 

She  caught  one  and  put  it 
on  Hal’s  hand. 

‘‘  Where  are  its  wings  ? ” said  Hal. 

“ This  is  the  mother  firefly,” 
said  mamma. 

“ Its  wings  are  very  small. 

It  cannot  fly  very  fast. 

Watch  the  light  come  and  go.” 
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The  pretty  brook  is  very  still  now. 
It  does  not  sing  to  me. 

Winter  has  put  it  to  sleep. 

The  flowers  are  fast  asleep. 
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By  and  by  the  spring  will  come. 
Then  the  brook  will  awake. 

It  will  sing  its  pretty  song. 

The  flowers  are  under  the  snow. 
The  snow  keeps  the  roots  warm. 
The  spring  sun  will  melt  the  snow. 
Then  the  flowers  will  wake. 

The  violets  like  the  brook. 

They  live  very  close  to  it. 

I like  the  pretty  brook. 

If  I were  a flower,  I would  live 
near  the  brook. 

Why,  you  poor  little  birds ! 

What  are  you  doing  here? 

You  must  be  little  snow-birds. 

Do  you  wish  the  brook  to  wake? 
Grandma  put  a cake  in  my  pocket. 
You  shall  have  it,  little  birds. 


Read  Tennyson’s  “ The  Brook.” 
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deAV  siln'  beam§  noth'  mg’  slide 
ripe  touch  fruit 
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I am  a sunshine  fairy. 

My  name  is  Kay. 

My  home  is  in  the  sun. 

I slide  down  on  the  sunbeams. 

The  flowers  awake  when  I touch  them. 
The  tiny  leaves  spring  out  to  meet  me. 
I wake  the  birds  in  the  morning. 
Their  home  is  in  the  tree-tops. 

They  see  me,  and  begin  to  sing. 

I open  the  lilies  on  the  lake. 

I bring  the  lily  buds  up  from  the  water. 
The  seeds  send  up  their  little  plants 
at  my  touch. 

I kiss  the  fruit,  and  make  it  ripe 
and  sweet. 

I drink  the  morning  dew. 

I carry  water  to  the  clouds. 

Some  days  the  rain  fairies  come. 
Then  you  do  not  see  me. 
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You  need  the  rain  fairies. 

They  water  the  pretty  flowers. 
Nothing  could  grow  without  them. 
You  must  love  them  too. 

You  can  all  be  sunshine  fairies. 

Be  happy  and  good. 

Then  you  will  make  sunshine 
in  your  homes. 


Rain  fairies  playing  on  my  garden  bed, 

Each  little  floweret  raises  up  its  head ; 

Holds  up  its  cup  to  catch  the  raindrops  bright, 
Drinks  in  the  freshness,  and  reaches 
for  the  light. 

Sun  fairies  smile  and  bring  the  blossoms  gay ; 
Now,  little  rain  fairies,  you  must  fly  away. 

Fly  to  your  cloud  home,  far  up  in  the  sky : 
Welcome,  little  sun  fairies;  rain  fairies, 
good-bye. 
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dark  dull  col' or§  across' 
path  drops  in'  di  go 

Sometimes  the  rain  fairies  meet 
the  sun  fairies. 

What  a happy  time  they  have ! 

They  are  no  longer  dark  and  dull. 

They  shine  and  are  bright  with  colors. 

Some  are  red,  some  orange,  and  some 
yellow. 

Others  are  green,  blue,  indigo, 
or  violet. 

They  make  a bright  path 
across  the  sky. 

This  path  is  called  a rainbow. 

It  is  made  by  the  sun  on  the  raindrops. 

Each  raindrop  helps  to  make  it. 

The  clouds  alone  are  dull  and  dark. 

The  sunlight  makes  them  bright  and 
beautiful. 


but'  ton  can'  dy  took 

buy  pen'  ny  street 

What  do  you  think  our  baby  did? 
There  is  an  old  man  who  sells  candy. 
One  day  we  took  baby  there. 

We  let  her  buy  some  candy. 

She  gave  a penny  to  the  old  man. 
He  gave  her  some  candy. 

The  other  day  we  found  her  in  the  street. 
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She  had  on  her  little  cap  and  coat. 
She  had  her  baby  doll  in  one  hand. 
“ Why,  baby  ! where  are  you  going  ? ” 
I said. 

“ Get  candy  ! ” said  the  baby. 

“ But  why  do  you  take  the  dolly  ? ” 

“ Dolly  want  candy  too.” 

“You  can’t  get  candy,  dear ; 

You  haven’t  any  penny.” 

“ Yes  ! yes  ! see  my  penny  ! ” 

What  do  you  think  she  had? 

It  was  a big  button. 

She  was  going  to  buy  candy  with  it. 
Wasn’t  she  a funny  baby  ? 

Could  she  buy  candy  with  a button? 
I think  the  old  man  would  have  given 
her  some. 

He  is  a very  kind  old  man. 
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f6r'  ty  u§ed  be  side' 

f 

“ I wish  Anna  would  learn  to  cook,” 
said  papa. 

“ Oh,  please  teach  me,  mamma,” 
said  Anna. 
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“ Some  time  you  may  learn,” 
said  mamma. 

“ I haven’t  time  to  teach  you  now.” 

Anna  went  to  see  grandma. 

“ Grandma,  will  you  teach  me  to  cook  ? ” 
she  said. 

“ Yes,  dear,”  said  grandma ; 

“ You  may  cook  something  to-day.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you  ! ” said  Anna. 

“ It  will  please  papa  to  have  me  learn.” 

“ His  birthday  comes  very  soon,” 
said  grandma. 

“ You  shall  make  him  a birthday  cake. 

I used  to  make  them  when  he  was 
a little  boy.” 

“ Did  you  put  candles  on  it,  grandma  ? ” 

“ I used  to;  but  it  would  take  forty  now.” 

‘‘  Oh,  dear,”  said  Anna,  “ I couldn’t  get 
forty  candles.” 


Anna  did  her  best  to  learn. 

By  and  by  the  birthday  came. 

Anna  made  the  birthday  cake. 

She  took  it  home  to  papa. 

She  put  it  beside  his  plate. 

“Well!  what  is  this?”  said  papa. 

“ A birthday  cake  for  you.” 

“ Wlio  made  me  a birthday  cake  ? ” 

“ 1 did,”  said  Anna ; “ grandma  told 
me  how.” 

“ What ! you  made  this  pretty  cake ! 
What  a dear  little  girl  you  are ! 

I haven’t  had  a birthday  cake 
for  a long  time.” 

“ I wish  1 could  put  forty  candles  on 
it,”  said  Anna. 

“It  is  all  right,  my  little  girl,”  said  papa. 
“ The  cake  is  too  small  for  so  many. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  it.” 
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SOMETHING  TO  GUESS. 

gil/§  breathe  tad'  pole 

I swim  in  the  water. 

I am  not  a fish. 

I have  two  web  feet. 

I am  not  a duck. 

I sleep  all  winter  in  a hole. 

I am  not  a squirrel. 

I hop  about  in  the  grass. 

I am  not  a rabbit. 

I have  a little  song  of  my  own. 

I am  not  a bird. 

At  first  I am  a tadpole. 

I swim  and  breathe  as  a fish  does. 
I have  gills  to  breathe  with. 

By  and  by  I have  four  little  legs. 

I lose  my  gills  and  tail. 

I come  out  of  the  water. 

I hop  about  in  the  fields. 


fond  clo'ver  ai^nt  ca/f 

sec'  ond  but'  ter  iln'  cle  cream 

Edith  was  very  fond  of  Molly. 
Molly  was  Aunt  Annie’s  cow. 

She  was  a very  kind  cow. 

She  would  let  Edith  pat  her. 
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Editli  picked  some  clover  for  her  to  eat. 
She  liked  to  see  John  milk  her. 

He  carried  the  milk-pail  into  the  house. 
Then  Edith  drank  the  fresh  milk. 
She  put  some  cream  on  her  berries. 
She  put  the  sweet  butter  on  her  bread. 
“ Molly  gives  me  so  much  ! ” she  said. 
Edith  went  to  see  Aunt  Annie 
a second  summer. 

She  was  glad  to  be  in  the  country. 

“ How  good  Molly’s  milk  is  ! ” she  said. 
“ Molly  has  something  to  show  you,” 
said  Uncle  Henry. 

He  took  her  out  to  the  fields. 

There  was  a pretty  little  calf. 

“ Oh,  you  dear  little  calf ! ” said  Edith. 
Edith  gave  the  calf  some  clover. 

It  would  eat  from  her  hand. 

The  calf  became  very  fond  of  Edith. 
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store  gents  per  haps'  front 
cart  Dai'  §y  al'  most 

f 

Daisy  was  going  to  the  store  to  buy 
candy. 

Papa  had  given  her  ten  cents. 

“ I can  buy  candy  for  us  all 
with  ten  cents,”  she  said. 


A 
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“ I wish  Marion  could  have  some. 

She  has  been  sick  a long  time. 

Perhaps  I shall  see  something  to  give 
to  her.” 

There  was  a cart  in  front  of  the  store. 

There  were  plants  in  the  cart. 

“ Buy  a plant,  little  girl,”  said  the  man. 

“ Here  is  a fine  one  for  ten  cents.” 

“ Marion  would  like  a plant,”  said 
Daisy. 

“ She  could  watch  it  grow. 

I think  I will  buy  one  for  her. 

Please  give  me  one  with  some  buds 
on  it. 

I wish  to  give  it  to  a little  sick  girl.” 

She  took  the  plant  and  ran 
to  see  Marion. 

“ See  what  I have  brought,” 
she  said. 
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“ Oh,  how  pretty  it  is ! Thank  you, 
Daisy. 

I shall  like  to  watch  it  grow. 

See  the  picture  books  Harry  brought 
me.” 

“Yes,  he  told  me  he  had  them 
for  you. 

Are  you  better  ? We  want  you 
to  be  well.” 

“Yes;  I hope  to  be  well  soon. 

I am  going  to  ride  to-morrow 
with  the  doctor. 

Everybody  has  been  so  good  to  me, 

I am  almost  glad  to  be  sick.” 


Do  you  know  any  sick  people? 

Can  you  make  them  happy? 

Could  you  carry  them  some  flowers  ? 
It  will  make  you  happy  if  you  do. 


Mrs.  Duck  gave  a party. 

It  was  the  first  one  of  the  summer. 
All  the  ducks  in  the  barnyard  were 
there. 

They  had  a swim  up  the  river. 
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They  found  a quiet  place. 

“ We  will  have  our  lunch  here,” 
said  Mrs.  Duck. 

‘‘  There  are  many  insects  here. 

This  is  a good  place  to  hnd  food.” 

Down  into  the  mud  she  went, 
head  first. 

Down  into  the  mud  the  other  ducks 
went,  too. 

Then  they  came  up  again. 

Ducks  have  large  fiat  beaks. 

They  fill  these  beaks  with  mud. 

There  are  insects  in  the  mud. 

There  are  little  teeth  at  the  side 
of  the  duck’s  beak. 

These  keep  the  food  in, 

but  let  the  muddy  water  run  out. 

What  a good  time  the  ducks  had ! 

Some  old  frogs  sat  on  the  lily  pads. 
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They  watched  the  ducks  swim  about. 

“ What  funny  things  ducks  are  ! ” 
they  said. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Duck  ? ” 
said  one. 

“ Do  you  live  in  the  water 
all  the  time  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Duck. 

“ Our  home  is  up  at  the  farm. 

We  have  a house  like  people.” 

“Well!  well!  why  do  they  make 
a house  for  you  ? 

They  never  make  a house  for  us.” 

“We  lay  eggs  for  them,” 
said  Mrs.  Duck. 

“ So  do  we  lay  eggs,”  said  the  frog. 

“You  lay  your  eggs  in  the  water. 

People  do  not  care  for  them. 

Our  eggs  are  large  and  good  to  eat.” 
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might  Qit'  y farm'  er  6r'  phan§ 

rake  hhy  drive  won'  der  ful 

James  and  Mary  were  poor  children. 
They  had  never  seen  the  country. 
They  lived  in  a Home  for  orphans. 
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They  used  to  wish  that  they  might 
go  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a farmer  who  had 
a pleasant  home. 

He  wished  some  little  children 
could  be  there. 

He  sent  to  some  people  in  the  city. 

He  told  them  to  send  him 
two  poor  children. 

They  sent  Jimmie  and  Mary. 

How  happy  the  children  were ! 

They  ran  about  in  the  fields. 

They  picked  berries  and  fiowers. 

They  could  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
in  many  ways. 

Jimmie  learned  to  milk  the  cows. 

Mary  learned  to  skim  the  cream. 

Jimmie  could  rake  the  hay. 

Mary  could  rake  the  hay  too. 
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The  children  used  to  ride 
on  the  hay  cart. 

Mr.  Hill  let  them  drive  the  horse. 

They  liked  to  go  for  a drive. 

They  saw  so  many  wonderful  things. 

“ What  a beautiful  world  this  is ! ” 
they  said. 

“We  never  knew  it  was  so  wonderful 
before.” 

They  are  not  going  back  to  the  Home. 

“We  cannot  let  them  go,” 
said  Mr.  Hill. 

“ They  shall  stay  and  live  with  us.” 

Jimmie  and  Mary  are  very  happy. 


“ Great,  wide,  bea^itiful,  wonderful  world  ! 
With  the  beautiful  water  round  you  curled 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast. 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed.” 

— Open  Sesame, 
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Freddie’s  mamma  had  told  him  that 
caterpillars  became  butterflies. 

He  wanted  to  watch  one  change 
for  himself. 

One  day  he  found  a caterpillar 
in  the  garden. 

He  took  it  on  a leaf  to  mamma. 

She  gaye  him  a little  box  to  keep  it  in. 

Freddie  gave  it  fresh  leaves  every  day. 

By  and  by  the  caterpillar  stopped  eat- 
ing. 

Freddie  thought  it  would  die. 

Mamma  said,  “ No,  Freddie,  it  is  going 
to  sleep. 

When  it  wakes  it  will  be  a butterfly.” 

The  caterpillar  spun  a web  about  itself. 

It  had  a thick  white  covering. 

It  hung  from  one  side  of  the  box. 

“ It  is  dead,  mamma ! ” said  Freddie. 
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“ It  does  not  move  nor  eat.” 

“It  is  not  dead,”  said  mamma. 

One  day  Freddie  went  to  the  box. 

He  saw  a strange  looking  insect. 

Its  wings  were  not  pretty  and  bright. 

He  called  mamma  to  see  it. 

“ It  is  your  butterfly,”  said  mamma. 

“ How  strange  and  homely  it  is ! ” 
said  Freddie. 

“ I thought  it  would  be  a pretty  but- 
terfly.” 

Soon  it  began  to  move  and  spread  out 
its  wings. 

The  colors  grew  bright. 

“ Oh,  how  beautiful ! ” said  Freddie. 

It  spread  its  wings  and  flew 
to  the  window. 

Freddie  opened  the  window  and  let  it 
% away. 
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“ You  see  it  was  not  dead,”  said  mamma. 
“ The  butterfly  was  there  all  the  time. 
It  was  like  my  lily. 

I put  the  homely  bulb  into  the  ground. 
A beautiful  lily  has  come  from  it  now.” 


A CHILD  TO  A ROSE. 

Did  it  feel  like  dying, 

When  first  yoiir  blossoms  fell? 

Did  you  know  about  the  spring, 

Did  the  daisies  tell? 

If  you  had  no  notion. 

Only  fear  and  doubt. 

How  I should  have  liked  to  see 
When  you  found  it  out ! 

Such  a beautiful  surprise. 

What  must  you  have  felt. 

When  your  heart  began  to  stir. 

As  the  sun  began  to  melt ! 

— Open  Sesame, 

[To  BE  Read  by  the  Teacher.] 
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write  let'  ter  pen§ 

goose  quiU  spil/ed 

Mamma,  Elsie,  and  baby  went 

to  visit  grandpa. 

Poor  papa  could  not  go. 

He  had  to  stay  at  the  store. 

•/ 

“ What  shall  I do  without  you  ? ” 
said  he. 

“ I will  write  you  a letter,”  said  Elsie. 
“ I will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing.” 
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‘‘  Can  you  write  a letter  ? ” said  papa. 
“ Oh ! yes,  I can,”  said  Elsie. 

“ I am  seven  years  old. 

You  shall  see  that  I can  write  a letter.” 
Elsie  had  a very  good  time ! 

One  day  she  said,  “ Grandma,  may  I 
take  a pen? 

I wish  to  write  to  papa.” 

“ Yes,”  said  grandma,  “ there  are 
some  pens  on  the  desk.” 

Elsie  ran  to  grandpa’s  desk. 

“ Oh,  grandma ! here  is  such 
a funny  pen.” 

“ That  is  a quill  pen,”  said  grandma. 
“ Grandpa  made  it  for  me. 

It  is  made  of  a goose  feather. 

Every  one  used  to  write  with  quill  pens.” 
“ I think  it  is  pretty,”  said  Elsie. 

“ I don’t  think  I will  write  with  it.” 


She  took  a pen  and  went  away 
by  herself. 

By  and  by  she  went  back  to  the  desk. 
What  did  she  see  there? 

Baby  had  taken  the  quill  pen. 

She  had  been  writing  to  papa. 

Such  a letter  as  she  had  written ! 
She  had  spilled  the  ink  upon  the  desk. 
“ Oh,  baby,  baby ! why  did  you  do  so  ? ” 
Mamma  sent  baby’s  letter  to  papa. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  have 
both  letters. 


“I  am  old  — so  old  I can  write  a letter, 
My  birthday  lessons  are  done. 

The  lambs  play  always  — they  know  no 
better ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one.” 
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ELSIE’S  LETTER  TO  PAPA. 


yi^lJldAAjb,  lg'C|7. 

lYlnj-  di/xA,  Vajvcb, 

aJuy  AyO/uiyn/j^  oo  nMAnj  cj/croxL  turvw 
■hiAt.  (jA/2/nAjnM^  iva^ 

J OTYllZAjnmjJ)  Izi.  j^LAjXd  (THy  Sit 

id  j^j/rb ! S jiZanj- (yut  th^ 
(jA^xoo^dyJa/^  htd.  'vrih  dJycLb  otl  thi,  hjxr\j^ . J) 
yujjfb  ImAAajJ)  O^^bCXfYuiurYbCh , hyOAdb 

CAlXMTb  crvh  CrUTb  WlAyLiZ).  S iA/lAhj  Oj<nAj  -UMiJy 

iii/Lb  iAnZK>  'ijj>,  13  oiJ/nj^  iuzd 

Oj  hbOjOb.  J-ivb  iyCroh  (jAxjmd/VYUid  Cj^uitt 

ournxy  Ahh  Ca/rh 

nj/crw  djxut  -flMh  littlAj?  Jhj^\AOAji)  tt  id, 

"}ScrUr  cixy^pMypXh  ? j)  IcnMy  OJ/OlyU." 

Ij/CriAjh  ionn/yu^  lUttlb 

yidlb. 


wore 


an  6th'  er 


a'  pron 

(purn) 

A poor  little  girl  went  to  school 
with  Elsie. 

Her  dress  was  very  old. 
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Her  mamma  could  not  buy  her 
a pretty  dress. 

Elsie  had  a new  white  apron. 

She  wore  it  to  school  one  day. 

Poor  little  May  looked  at  her. 

She  wished  she  had  a pretty  apron. 

When  Elsie  came  home,  she  went 
to  mamma. 

She  said,  “ Mamma,  may  I give  May 
my  apron? 

Her  dress  is  very  old  and  poor. 

She  is  a dear  little  girl. 

Please  let  me  give  her  my  apron.” 

Her  mamma  said,  “ Yes,  you  may 
if  you  wish; 

I cannot  make  you  another.” 

Elsie  asked  May  to  come  home 
with  her. 

She  gave  her  the  white  apron. 
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Elsie’s  mamma  put  it  on  her. 

Little  May  was  very  happy. 

“ Thank  you,  Elsie,”  she  said. 

“ It  will  hide  my  old  dress. 

I never  had  so  pretty  an  apron.” 
May  wore  the  apron  to  school. 

Elsie  liked  to  see  her  wear  it. 

“ I could  not  see  it  as  well 
when  I wore  it,”  she  said. 

“ Now  I can  look  at  it  as  much  as 
I please.” 

She  was  never  sorry  that  she  gave  it 
to  May. 


“ Little  things 
On  little  wings 
Bear  little  souls  to  Heaven.” 


June  each  wag'  on 

un'  der  drove  chain 

Daisy’s  birthday  comes  in  June. 
The  field  daisies  come  then  too. 
Daisy  calls  them  her  fiowers. 
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“ May  I have  a birthday  party, 
mamma  ? ” said  Daisy. 

“You  shall  have  a ‘ daisy  party,’  ” 
said  mamma. 

“ The  children  shall  play 
in  the  daisy  field. 

They  shall  each  have  a daisy  chain.” 

Ten  children  came  to  the  party. 

Daisy’s  papa  put  them 
into  the  big  wagon. 

He  drove  over  to  the  daisy  fields. 

Daisy  looked  like  one  of  the  fiowers. 

Her  dress  was  white  and  her  hair  was 
yellow. 

All  the  children  were  very  happy. 

They  picked  as  many  daisies  as  they 
could  carry. 

Mamma  gave  them  some  ice  cream 
and  cake. 
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Tliey  ate  under  the  trees. 

The  little  birds  looked  down 
upon  them. 

“We  shall  have  a party  when  they 
go,”  they  said. 

“ See  all  the  crumbs  they  are  making. 

Let  us  sing  to  them  now.” 

A red  squirrel  was  looking 
at  the  children. 

He  was  up  in  an  oak  tree. 

Daisy  saw  him  watching  them. 

“ See  that  dear  little  squirrel,”  she  said. 

“ He  has  come  to  my  party. 

Here  is  a little  cake  for  him.” 
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lung§  pass'  eg 

moutiig 

“ I think  I should  like  to 
live  in  the  water. 
How  cool  and  pretty  it 
must  be  in  a brook! 
The  fishes  seem  to  be 
very  -happy. 

How  can  you  live  there, 
little  fishes? 

I could  not  breathe  in  the  water.” 
“You  have  lungs,  little  girl. 

You  breathe  with  your  lungs. 
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We  breathe  with  our  gills. 

The  gills  are  on  each  side 
of  our  heads. 

There  is  some  air  in  water. 

We  take  the  water  into  our  mouths. 
The  water  passes  over  our  gills. 

We  breathe  in  this  way. 

We  die  when  we  are  taken 
from  the  water. 

We  cannot  take  air  without  water. 

I am  sorry  for  you,  little  girl. 

I wish  you  could  live  in  the  water. 
There  are  many  beautiful  things  to  see.” 
“ I am  glad  to  be  a little  girl. 

I know  it  is  beautiful  in  the  water. 
I like  to  look  down  into  the  brooks. 
I like  to  look  up  at  the  hills 
and  the  sky. 

All  the  world  is  very  wonderful.” 
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to  geth'  er  f6rm  rill 
side  floie  lieaV  y 

A raindrop  is  very  small. 
What  good  can  the  tiny 
thing  do  ? 

The  mist  in  the  air  forms 
a cloud. 

By  and  by  the  clouds  grow 
very  heavy. 

The  rain  begins  to  fall. 

It  falls  upon  the  hills. 

It  forms  a little  rill. 
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The  little  rills  run  together. 

They  form  a pretty  brook. 

The  brooks  run  down  the  hillside. 
They  water  the  fields  and  the  woods. 
They  fiow  into  the  rivers. 

The  rivers  flow  into  the  sea. 


You  are  a very  little  boy  or  girl. 
Can  you  do  any  good  ? 

You  can  be  bright  and  happy. 

You  can  mind  mamma  and  papa. 
You  can  be  kind  to  brother  and  sister. 
That  will  help  make  the  world  better. 

“ Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love, 

Make  this  earth  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above.” 
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sliiv'  er  cov'  er  roots  slept 

“ We  are  very  cold,”  said  the  violets. 
“ The  wind  makes  us  shiver.” 

“ We  will  cover  you  over,”  said  the  trees. 
They  threw  down  some  red 
and  yellow  leaves. 

“ Let  us  go  to  sleep,”  said  the  violets. 

“ All  the  little  plants  are  going  to  sleep.” 
By  and  by  the  white  snow  came. 

It  covered  all  the  plants  in  the  wood. 
It  kept  their  little  roots  warm. 

The  plants  slept  through  the  winter. 
By  and  by  the  spring  came. 

“ We  must  awake,”  said  the  plants. 
“ You  go  first,  little  mayfiower.” 

So  the  mayfiower  peeped  out  first. 

“ The  robins  have  come  back,”  she  said. 
“We  will  come  too,”  said  the  violets. 
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ug'  ly  spf  der  spin'  nmg  web 

c6rd  fas'  ten^  wheel  kih 

“ Do  you  see  that  ugly  spider  ? ” 
said  Edith. 

“ Please  come  here  and  kill  it,  mamma.” 
“No,  Edith,”  said  mamma, 

“ let  us  watch  the  spider. 

I think  she  is  making  her  web. 

She  is  spinning  a cord  now. 

See  her  fasten  it  upon  the  window. 
She  carries  it,  and  fastens  it  below. 
She  goes  back  again  to  make  it  strong. 
Now  she  spins  other  cords  across. 
The  web  begins  to  look  like  a wheel. 
Watch  her  carry  the  thread 
around  these  cords. 

Now  her  web  is  done. 

She  will  sit  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Some  insect  will  fly  into  the  web.” 
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ina'  pie  sap  pine  syr'  up  boiled 

Farmer  Hill  came  into  the  woods  one  day. 
He  hung  pails  upon  the  maple  trees. 
He  made  little  holes  so  that  the  sap 
might  run  out. 

He  hung  no  pails  upon  the  pine  trees. 
“ Why  should  you  have  pails  ? ” 
they  said  to  the  maples. 

“We  are  green  all  winter. 

You  have  no  leaves  or  blossoms. 
Why  should  people  give  pails  to  you  ? ” 
“We  have  sweet  sap,”  said  the  maples. 
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“It  is  beginning  to  creep  up 
into  our  buds. 

This  sap  can  be  made  into  sugar. 

We  can  give  some  of  it  away. 

The  sap  is  taken  to  the  sugar  house. 
It  is  boiled  until  it  is  syrup. 

The  syrup  is  boiled  until  it  is  sugar. 
The  children  like  to  eat  the  maple  sugar. 
We  like  to  give  it  to  them. 

We  can  make  our  leaves  by  and  by.” 
“ They  may  have  some  of  our  sap,” 
said  the  pine  trees. 

“ We  wish  to  make  the  children  happy.” 
“ They  cannot  make  sugar  of  your  sap. 
You  make  the  children  glad 
at  Christmas  time. 

They  take  you  home  and  put  candles 
upon  you. 

They  cover  you  with  beautiful  things.” 


GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


A key  to  the  symbols  most  of  which  are  used  in  this  Reader  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult  words. 

I.  VOWELS. 


a 

as  in 

fate 

a as  in  c^re 

X 

1 

as  in 

idea 

oo  as  in  food 

-1. 

a 

a 

senitte 

e 

mete 

i 

44 

it 

do  ‘‘ 

fddt 

& 

C( 

fat 

“ event 

i 

44 

sir 

u “ 

use 

a 

44 

arm 

“ m^t 

o 

44 

old 

ii  “ 

unite 

a 

44 

all 

e 

“ her 

t 

44 

obey 

u “ 

up 

a 

44 

ask 

i 

“ ice 

d 

44 

not 

fdr 

II.  EQUIVALENTS. 

= 6 as  in  what 

o = dh  as  in  wolf 

u 

= do  as  in  pull 

e 

= a 

‘‘  there 

6 = u 

44 

son 

y 

= i 

“ fly 

1 

= e 

44  g^Yi 

6 = a 

44 

horse 

y 

= i 

“ baby 

o 

= oo 

► move 

u = oo 

44 

rule 

III.  CONSONANTS. 


Only  the  most  difficult  consonants  in  this  Reader  are  marked  with  dia- 
critical signs.  The  following  table  may  prove  useful  to  the  teacher  for 
reference  and  for  blackboard  work. 


Q =z=  s as  in  miqe 

th  (unmarked) 

as  in  thin 

■€  or  c (unmarked)  = 

: k as  in  eall 

ph  = f 

44 

phantom 

■eh  = k as  in 

school 

s = z 

44 

is 

ch  (unmarked) 

child 

z (like  s sonant) 

44 

zone 

S like  j 

cage 

qu  (unmarked) 

44 

quite 

g (hard) 

get 

X = gz 

44 

exact 

n = ug  ‘‘ 

th  ‘‘ 

ink 

tlrdm 

X (unmarked) =ks  ‘‘ 

vex 

Certain  vowels,  as  a and  e,  when  obscured  and  turned  toward  the  neutral 
sound,  are  marked  thus,  a,  e,  etc.  Silent  letters  are  italicized. 
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WORD  LIST. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  words  used  in  this 
Reader.  Words  that  have  been  used  in  the  Primer  are  omitted. 

This  word  list  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a great  variety  of  exer- 
cises in  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  enunciation,  rapid  spelling, 
language  lessons,  and  review  work. 


a bout' 

arms 

bear 

a bove' 

a round' 

beau'  ti  ful 

a cross' 

ar'  rows 

X 

bees 

X 

a fraid' 

as 

be  fore' 

again' 

asked 

be  gan' 

aw- 

ate 

be  gm' 

al'  most 

a^nt 

be  gin'  ning 

a lone' 

bg  low' 

al'  w%s 

bad 

ber'  ries 

X 

a mong' 

bal/s 

••  X 

be  side' 

an 

barn'  yard 

best 

an  6th'  er 

bath'  ing 

bet'  ter 

an'  y wh6re 

beach 

bih 

a'  pron 

^ (ptirn) 

beaks 

bird'  ies 

X 
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bit 

bmld 

cat'-taiJl 

bite 

bull) 

Qmiglii 

black 

bun'  ny 

gents 

bios'  soms 

bu'  reau 

cliadis 

(ro) 

j. 

blozi; 

burn 

chain'  ber 

blue 

bush'  es 

change 

board 

but'  ter 

cheek 

bob'  6 link 

but'  ter  tiy 

chick'  en 

boiled 

but'  ton 

chil'  dren 

both 

bwy 

eit'y 

bozc 

close 

boys 

bread 

cage 

clothes 

cloud 

breast 

ca/f 

do'  ver 

breathe 

cah 

cluck 

breez'  es 

came 

coat 

bii^At 

* can'  die 

col'  or 

bring 

can'  dy 

cobk 

brook 

car 

cool 

broth'  er 

care 

cord 

br6^<^At 

car'  riage 

couM 

brown 

car'  ries 

coiin'  try 

biib'  bles 

car'  ry 

cov'  er 

biids 

cast 

cov'  er  ing 

bugs 

cat'  bird 

co'  zy 
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(.Team 

drove 

fas'  <ens 

crei^] ) 

drowned 

fat 

emm/> 

duck 

fii'  tiler 

curled 

diih 

fear 

dust 

feel 

danged 

dust'  pan 

feel'  ers 

dark 

dy'  mg 

feh 

da^ 

felt 

dead 

each 

feiiQe 

deed 

earth 

fih 

deep 

eats 

fine 

desk 

elm 

fire 

dew 

en'  gine 

fire'  fly 

die 

ev'  er 

first 

dish 

ev'  er  y 

fish 

doc'  tor 

ev'  er  y bod  y 

fish'  er  man 

does 

eyes 

flakes 

do'  mg 

flat 

dsr  ly 

fage 

flew 

(ii) 

done 

fair'  les 

-L 

flies 

JL 

don'  key 

fair'  y 

floec 

dou6t 

fah 

flow'  er  et 

dressed 

far 

fond 

drive 

farm'  er 

food 

drop 

fast 

form 
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f6r'  ty 

great 

him 

fresh 

green 

hives 

X 

fresh'  ness 

grew 

holds 

X 

fri^At'  en 

ground 

holes 

X 

frog 

grow 

home 

from 

gwess 

home'  ly 

front 

hon'  ey 

frost 

hair 

hop 

fruit 

hands 

X 

horse'  car 

tull 

han(i'  some 

hos'  pi  tal 

fun'  ny 

hang 

hot 

hap'  py 

how 

gan'  der 

hard 

hum'  ming-bird 

gath'  er 

hatched 

hiing 

gaj/ 

hay 

ga^'  ly 

ha^  cart 

Ige  cream 

get 

head 

in  deed' 

gilfe 

heard 

in'  di  g6 

girls 

heart 

in'  sect 

giv'  en 

heav'  en 

its 

goes 

heav'  y 

it  self 

gold'  en-rod 

her  self 

gdos'  ej 

hide 

joy 

grass 

high 

jumped 

gray 

hilf  side 

Just 
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ker'  nels 

liked 

might 

kih 

lives 

J. 

mine 

kind 

Ion'  ger 

more 

kind'  ness 

looked 

morn'  ing 

kiss 

look'  ing 

morn'  ing-glo'  I'ies 

Amew 

lose 

••X 

moss 

Ajnife 

loud 

moth'  er 

loved 

mouth 

la'  dy  ^ 

love'  ly 

move 

lake 

\ow'  er 

much 

lamSs 

a. 

lunch 

mud 

Ian'  terns 

j. 

lungs 

mud'  dy 

lap 

must 

large 

make 

last 

mak'  ing 

near 

la^ 

man 

need 

leaf 

man'  y 

(ei 

nev'  er 

learn 

ma'  pie 

new 

learned 

leaves 

j. 

legs  ^ 
les'  sons 
let'  ter 
light'  house 
ll^/2^ts 


mar'  hies 

M 

mat'  ter 
mead'  ows 

j. 

meats 
meet 
melt 
mid'  die 


next 
nor 
north 
noth'  ing 
no'  tion 

(sh) 

now 
niit  tree 
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o«k 
of/ 
old 
on'  ly 
o'  pen 
or'  ange 

(S)  & 

or'  phan 
o'  ver 
ow;n 

pack'  age 
pads 

pap  poQSe' 

par'  lor 

pass 

pat 

path 

penge 

peeps 

pen'  ny 

pens 

peo'  pie 

per  haps' 

pet 

picked 


pic'  tures 
pies 
pine 
pink 
pipe 
plant 
plate 
placed 
pla?/'  ing 
pla^'  mate 
plens'  ant 
pleased 
pock'  et 
pol'  len 
po'  ny 
pool 

pop  corn 
Iiopped 
pres'  ents 
pret'  ti  est 

qui'  et 
qnih 

rab'  bit 
ram'  bo^c 


ram'  drops 
ramed 
ra^'s'  es 

JL  X 

rake 

ran 

ray 

reach 

reach'  es 

red 

rige 

rige'  bird 

rige  f^eld 

ril/ 

ripe 

riv'  er 

roKed 

roots 

round 

row 

vow'  boat 

sa^l 

sand 

sap 

sa^ 
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scrai^ched 

sc« 

sea'  mosses 

j. 

sea'  shore 
sea'  urchin 
sec'  ond 
seem 
seen 
selfe 

u. 

send 

sent 

shells 

shine 

shiv'  er 

shoot 

shouM 

sho2ced 

sho2cs 

side 

silk 

sis'  ter 

sit 

skim 

skins 

a. 

sky 


slept 

slide 

smaU 

smiles 

a. 

snow  birds 
snoie'  flakes 
snow'  ing 
soft 

some'  thing 
some'  times 

j. 

song 
sor'  ry 
seals 

a. 

spl'  der 

spil/ed 

spin'  ning 

spins 

spread 

spring 

squaw 

stam 

a. 

stand 
star'  fish 
stay 
stick 


sting 

stir 

stood 

stones 

a. 

stop 
store 
strange 
street 
strong 
sug'  ar 
sum'  mer 
sun 

sun'  beams 

a. 

sun'  \lghi 
sun'  shine 
sure'  ly 
sur  prise' 
sweet 

swim'  ming 
swing 
syr'  up 

tad'  pole 
tail 
tak'  en 


iioBH 


t^/lv 

too 

wan'  del* 

teach 

tdbk 

wants 

tease 

a. 

touch 

warm 

teeth 

tree  tops 

wateh 

teU 

trunk 

wateh'  es 

• J. 

theu’ 

try 

waved 

them 

th^re 

two 

waves 

X 

wax 

thick 

iig'  ly 

wa^ 

things 

iin'  cle 

weave 

this 

un'  del* 

web 

this'  t\e  biids 

j. 

tin  til' 

web  feet 

this'  des 

up'  per 

wel'  come 

those 

ur'  chins 

J. 

weh 

thoa9'A 

used 

J. 

went 

t\\oughi 

ver'  y 
vl'  5 lets 

were 

thread 

west 

threw 

(u) 

vis'  it 

wheel 

throu^A 

J. 

wide 

thro^c 

wade 

wife 

times 

j. 

wag'  on 

wig'  warn 

ti'  ny 

waked 

wind 

to  geth'  er 

wakes 

win'  dow 

told 

wa/k'  ing 

win'  ter 

to-mor'  row 

wah 

wished 

1 1 1 


wish'  es 

world 

(ft) 

won'  der  ful 

worms 

words 

(ft) 

(ft) 

worn 

wore 

wouM 

work 

(ft) 

leilte 

v/;rit'  tew 

yard 
years 
yel'  Idle 


Proper  Names. 


Char'  lie 

Hal 

July' 

Christ'  mas 

Har'  ry 

June 

E'  den 

Hat'  tie 
Her  en 

Ma'  bel 

E'  dith 

In'  di  an 

Mar'  i on 

El'  sie 

Ma'  ry 

Fan'  nie 
Fred'  die 

James 
Jes'  sie 
Jim'  my 

Mol'  ly 
Sat'  iir  d% 

CYR’S  READERS 

By  ELLEN  M.  CYR. 

CYR’S  PRIMER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  io6  pages.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price,  24  cents. 

CYR’S  FIRST  READER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth,  iii  pages.  Fullji 
illustrated.  Price,  28  cents. 

CYR’S  SECOND  READER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  197  pages.  Fully 
illustrated.  Price,  36  cents. 

CYR’S  THIRD  READER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  280  pages.  Fully 
illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 

CYR’S  FOURTH  READER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  388  pages.  Fully 
illustrated.  Price,  60  cents. 

CYR’S  FIFTH  READER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  428  pages.  Fully 
illustrated.  Price,  70  cents. 

Cyr’s  Readers  are  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  time.  They  make  a most  excellent  introduction  to 
a course  of  reading  made  up  of  whole  pieces  of  the  best  literature. 
They  do  a work  for  schools  for  wnich  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  a substitute.  The  children  take  a constant  delight  in  using 
them.  They  arouse  at  once  such  an  interest  in  reading  that  the 
teaching  to  read  is  half  accomplished.  Children  learn  to  read 
from  these  books  in  less  than  half  the  time  than  from  ordinary 
readers. 

A series  of  school  readers  that  can  arouse  and  maintain  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  for  what  is  wholesome  and  elevating 
in  Iherature  must  necessarily  be  the  rarest  of  all  among  books 
for  schools.  The  Cyr  books  are  of  this  remarkable  sort.  They 
possess  a peculiar  quality  of  interest  and  inspiration.  They  not 
only  interest  but  stimulate  young  people.  This  is  the  secret  of 
their  exceptional  success.  This  is  the  reason  why  teachers  like  to 
teach  them  and  young  folks  like  to  read  them. 


GINN  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Chicag:o. 


Boston. 


New  York. 


Atlanta. 


Dallas. 


THE  CYR  READERS 

Sy  GRADES 


An  arrangement  of  these  popular  readers  in  a series  of 
eight  books  corresponding  to  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Cyr’s  Readers  is  to  make 
children  familiar  with  the  works  and  personality  of  the 
great  English  and  American  writers,  and  to  awaken  a taste 
for  good  literature.  Besides  the  work  of  the  basal  authors 
named  below,  each  book  contains  choice  selections  from 
other  standard  literature  for  young  people. 


BOOK  I. 
BOOK  II. 
BOOK  III. 
BOOK  IV. 
BOOK  V. 


Based  upon  the  things  that  children  love.  147  pages. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Based  upon  the  activities  of  child  life,  and  introducing 
the  poet  Longfellow.  1 58  pages.  Price,  30  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Whittier  and 
Lowell.  206  pages.  Price,  40  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Holmes  and 
Bryant.  207  pages.  Price,  40  cents. 

Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Hawthorne, 
Dickens,  and  Tennyson.  197  pages.  Price,  40 
cents. 


BOOK  VI.  Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Irving,  Scott, 
and  Wordsworth.  232  pages.  Price,  45  cents. 

BOOK  VII.  Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Emerson,  Gold- 
smith, Motley,  and  Burns.  233  pages.  Price, 
45  cents. 

BOOK  VIII.  Based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  Prescott,  Milton, 
and  Shakespeare,  with  eighty-four  pages  of  choice 
selections  not  contained  in  the  regular  edition  of 
Cyr’s  Readers.  252  pages.  Price,  45  cents. 


GINN  & COMPANY  Publishers 


BOSTON 

ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 

COLUMBUS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONDON 


THE  FINCH  READERS 

By  ADELAIDE  V.  FINCH, 

Principal  of  Training  School  for  Teachers  ^ Waterbury^  Conn. 


THE  FINCH  PRIMER.  Square  i2mo.  Boards.  90  pages.  Fully 
illustrated-  With  colored  pictures.  For  introduction,  30  cents. 

This  is  a genuine  nature  primer  adapted  to  the  youngest 
readers.  The  lessons  are  upon  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  birds, 
animals,  the  snow,  and  the  simplest  things  in  nature  arranged 
according  to  the  seasons. 

The  lessons,  until  after  the  holidays,  are  in  engraved 
vertical  script ; then  for  a few  pages  both  script  and  print 
are  given.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  print.  There 
are  three  hundred  new  words.  Each  word  is  repeated 
as  many  times  as  is  consistent  and  necessary  without  sacri- 
ficing literature  to  repetition. 

It  contains  a number  of  colored  plates  and  forms  alto> 
gether  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  suggestive  primers  ever 
published. 

THE  FINCH  FIRST  READER.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  145  pages. 
Illustrated.  With  colored  pictures.  For  introduction,  30  cents. 

Following  the  plan  outlined  in  the  Primer,  the  “ Finch 
First  Reader  ’’  presents  carefully  graded  lessons  appropriate 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  varied  interests  of  child 
life  are  pictured  by  stories  about  children,  animals,  plants, 
great  men  whom  children  can  be  taught  to  love  and  appre- 
ciate, typical  industries,  as  harvesting  in  tlie  fall,  ice-cutting 
in  the  winter,  and  planting  in  the  spring. 

Words  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Finch  Primer  have 
been  freely  used,  with  nearly  five  hundred  additional  words. 
This  reader  presents  an  unusually  large  amount  of  reading 
matter,  and  it  may  follow  or  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Finch  Primer  or  any  other  primer  of  the  same  grade. 


GINN  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Boston. 

Atlanta. 


New  York. 
Dallas. 


Chicago. 

Columbus. 


San  Francisco. 
London. 


THE 

YOUTH’S  COMPANION  SERIES 

OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

This  important  series  of  supplementary  reading  books 
has-been  made  possible  by  special  arrangement  with  The 
Perry  Mason  Company  for  the  right  to  republish  in  book 
form  the  material  that  has  appeared  and  is  now  appearing 
in  The  Youth's  Coinpanio7i, 

For  more  than  seventy-five  years  this  well-known  publica- 
tion has  contributed  largely  to  the  elevation  of  the  literary 
taste  of  the  home.  In  its  pages  has  been  accumulated  a 
wealth  of  material  of  unique  interest  and  permanent  value. 
The  arrangements  now  completed  will  result  in  putting  this 
material  within  the  reach  of  school  children  in  a graded 
and  systematized  form.  Each  volume  is  fully  illustrated  by 
the  originals  used  in  The  Yout/is  Companion^  and  includes 
a pronouncing  vocabulary.  The  binding  is  durable  and 
attractive,  the  size  and  form  convenient,  and  the  price  low. 

When  complete,  the  series  will  consist  of  several  groups, 
each  containing  several  books  devoted  to  a general  topic. 
Five  Geographical  Readers  and  two  World’s  Progress  Readers 
are  now  ready  or  are  soon  to  appear. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 


The  Wide  World 50.25  50.30 

Northern  Europe 25  .30 

Under  Sunny  Skies 25  .30 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun 25  .30 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home 25  .30 


THE  WORLD’S  PROGRESS  READERS 

Triumphs  of  Science 

Industries  of  To-Day 

HISTORICAL  READERS 

American  Sketches 

{Other  volumes  and  grotiJ>s  of  this  series  will  be  announced  later) 

GINN  & COMPANY  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA  DALLAS  COLUMBUS  LONDON 


LITTLE  NATURE  STUDIES 

From  the  ESSAYS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS 
Edited  by  MARY  E.  BURT 

VOLUME  I.  A Primer  and  a First  Reader.  Sq.  i2mo 
Boards.  Illustrated.  io6  pages.  For  introduction,  25  cents. 

VOLUME  II.  A Second  Reader  and  a Third  Reader. 

Sq.  i2mo.  Boards.  Illustrated.  103  pages.  For  introduction, 
25  cents. 

Old  Edition  in  one  volume.  Sq.  i2mo.  Boards.  14 1 pages.  For  introduction,  30  cents. 

These  books  are  intended  to  be  used  as  regular  text-books 
for  the  class-room,  or  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  lower 
grades.  They  have  been  adapted  from  the  essays  of  Mr. 
Burroughs,  in  which  work  the  editor  has  been  assisted  to 
some  extent  by  the  author.  The  intention  of  the  books  is 
to  introduce  the  child  and  the  teacher  to  out-of-door  studies, 
to  a love  for  the  woods,  fields,  skies,  plants,  and  other  real 
things  in  life,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  habits  of  the 
naturalist. 

The  books  are  fully  illustrated,  and  their  terse  sentences 
are  full  of  fun  and  native  wit. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Child-Life  Primary  Reading  and  Education  Chart 

Size  of  page,  30  inches  X 36  inches.  50  pages.  Printed  on  tinted  rope- 
manilla  paper.  Profusely  illustrated  in  black  and  colors.  Price,  ^15.00, 
including  easel. 

This  chart  aims  to  represent  fairly  the  natural  methods  in 
education  in  all  branches  pertaining  to  the  child’s  first-year  work 
at  school.  The  chart  contains  1 50  illustrations,  either  original 
or  copies  of  celebrated  pictures  by  eminent  artists.  The  nature 
lessons  in  the  chart  furnish  the  child  with  correct  pictures  and 
interesting  studies  of  objects  which  come  naturally  into  his  sur- 
roundings. 


GINN  Sc  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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STUDY  AND  STORY  NATURE  READERS 

By  J.  H.  STICKNEY 

Author  of  the  SticKney  Readers 

EARTH  AND  SKY,  No.  I.  A First  Grade  Nature  Reader  and 
Text-Book.  Sq.  i2mo.  Cloth.  115  pages.  Fully  illustrated. 
List  price,  30  cents  ; mailing  price,  35  cents. 

EARTH  AND  SKY,  No.  II.  Sq.  i2mo.  Cloth.  pages. 

Fully  illustrated.  List  price,  cents  ; mailing  price,  cents. 
EARTH  AND  SKY,  No.  III.  [/n preparation.^ 

PETS  AND  COMPANIONS.  A Second  Reader.  Sq.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  142  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  List  price,  30  cents  ; mail- 
ing price,  40  cents. 

BIRD  WORLD.  A Bird  Book  for  Children.  With  color  pic- 
tures. By  J.  H.  Stickney,  assisted  by  Ralph  Hoffmann. 
Sq.  i2mo.  Cloth.  214  pages.  Illustrated.  List  price,  60  cents  ; 
mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  Study  and  Story  Nature  Readers  are  readers  in 
form  and  appearance,  but  have  a wider  aim  in  being  well-chosen 
points  of  departure  through  conversational  lessons  — opportunities 
for  observational  work. 

Earth  and  Sky,  No.  L the  first  book  of  the  series  in  grade, 
is  a little  reader  which  embraces  a wide  range  of  topics. 

Pets  and  Companions,  the  second  book  of  the  series  in 
grade,  is  a reader  of  stories  and  easy  studies.  Its  subjects  are  such 
familiar  animals  as  are  best  calculated  to  inspire  sympathy  and 
affection. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  Bird  World  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  instructive  reading  books  on  birds  ever  pub- 
lished. Miss  Stickney  has  had  associated  with  her  in  its  literary 
and  artistic  preparation  Mr.  Hoffmann,  a gentleman  who  has  lived 
closer  to  bird  world  than  any  of  us.  For  years  he  has  known  by 
sight  and  sound  all  the  New  England  birds  and  many,  if  not 
most,  of  our  chance  summer  and  winter  visitors.  A number  of  the 
stories  are  based  upon  his  own  personal  observations.  Special 
features  of  the  book  consist  of  true  pictures  of  birds  by  the  well- 
known  artist,  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and  of  a series  of 
color  photographs. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  BOOKS 

By  SARA  E.  WILTSE 

Kinderc^arten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks.  A Manual  for 
Teachers.  Cloth.  212  pages.  For  introduction,  75  cents. 

Stories  for  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools.  75  pages. 
Illustrated.  For  introduction,  boards,  25  cents;  cloth,  35  cents. 

The  Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education,  and  other 
Essays.  Cloth.  132  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

A Brave  Baby,  and  other  Stories.  Cloth.  142  pages.  For 
introduction,  50  cents. 

Folklore  Stories  and  Proverbs.  Gathered  and  Paraphrased  for 
Little  Children.  Cloth.  81  pages.  Illustrated  by  Edith  Brown. 
For  introduction,  30  cents. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN  SERIES 

'I'he  following  books  of  this  series  have  been  edited  by  Miss  IViltse  '. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Part  One.  237  pages.  Illustrated.  For 
introduction,  35  cents. 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Part  Two.  234  pages.  Illustrated.  For 
introduction,  35  cents. 

Hugo’s  Jean  Valjean.  1022  pages.  For  introduction,  90  cents. 

Miss  Wiltse  is  a teacher  of  long  experience  as  well  as  a 
successful  writer  of  stories,  and  her  books  are  invaluable  to 
all  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

Besides  the  stories,  “ Kindergarten  Stories  ’’  contains 
suggestions  for  presenting  them  to  the  children,  outlines 
for  talks,  hints  for  clay  modeling,  and  innumerable  helpful 
remarks. 

The  ‘‘  Morning  Talks  ’’  are  entirely  original,  and  are 
intended  to  instruct  in  natural  history,  promote  good  habits, 
and  aid  the  child  in  moral  growth. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


By  FRANCES  L.  STRONG 

Of  the  State  J^ormal  School,  OshTcosh,  Wis. 

Part  I.  AUTUMN 

Sq,  12mo.  Cloth.  102  pages.  Futti;  illustrated.  List  price,  30  cents 

Part  II.  WINTER 

Sq.  12mo.  Cloth.  102  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  List  price,  30  cents 

Part  III.  SPRING 

Sq.  12mo.  Cloth.  99  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  List  price,  30  cents 

This  series  is  designed  to  tell  in  a child’s  language,  and 
in  a manner  interesting  to  children,  stories  of  the  natural 
object  studied  for  a specific  day  or  lesson.  The  stories 
correspond  in  order  of  arrangement  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  precise  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  materials  may  be 
most  readily  obtained  in  our  latitude. 

The  work  is  adapted  to  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year 
of  school,  according  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools 
which  use  it. 

The  stories  are  illustrated  by  Gertrude  A.  Stoker,  with 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  objects  studied. 

The  series  also  contains  literary  selections  akin  to  the 
lessons,  and  references  to  selections  of  similar  nature  that 
may  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
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ELIZABETH  A.  TURNER’S  BOOKS 


EASY  STORIES 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Turner,  Teacher  in  Emerson  School,  East  Boston, 

Mass.  i2mo.  Cloth.  152  pages.  Illustrated.  For 
introduction,  30  cents. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  reading  matter  that 
can  be  mastered  by  little  children  without  assistance.  The 
language  is  simple  and  the  thought  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  child.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  the  last 
half  of  the  second  school  year  or  the  first  half  of  the  third 
year. 

SHORT  STORIES 

i2mo.  Boards.  128  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  For  introduction,  25  cents. 

“ Short  Stories’’  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a supplemen- 
tary reading  book  in  primary  classes  using  third  readers. 

The  aim  of  these  stories  is  to  entertain  rather  than  to 
instruct,  though  where  a little  instruction  could  easily  be 
given,  it  has  been  furnished. 

The  book  is  finely  illustrated  with  pictures  especially 
designed  to  please  the  little  folks. 

PRIMER  AND  FIRST  READER 

i2mo.  Boards.  122  pages.  For  introduction,  20  cents. 

Short  sentences,  careful  grading,  judicious  introduction 
of  new  words,  and  interesting  matter  render  the  book 
exceedingly  practical  and  successful.  The  words  are  such 
as  children  are  already  familiar  with.  All  new  words  are 
placed  before  the  reading  lesson. 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

i2mo.  Boards.  92  pages.  For  introduction,  20  cents. 

Sufficiently  interesting  to  hold  the  attention  of  a class, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  thought  and  language,  simple 
enough  to  be  easily  read  and  comprehended  by  children 
from  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 
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THE 


MEDIAL  WRITING  BOOKS 

By  H.  W.  SHAYLOR  and  G.  H.  SHATTUCK 

Nos,  1-8.  List  price 6o  cents  per  dozen 

Writing  Chart  — Medial  System,  i page,  jox^o  inches 

List  price,  50  cents ; mailing  price,  60  cents 

The  “Medial  Writing  Books”  have  been  prepared,  after  the 
most  careful  study,  to  meet  the  demand  for  a style  of  penmanship 
that  does  not  sacrifice  for  legibility  the  speed  of  the  old-fashioned 
slant  systems.  Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  series  are 
the  following  : 

I .  A style  of  writing  as  legible  as  print  is  presented,  with  suffi- 
cient slant  to  the  letters  and  sufficient  oval  to  the  turns  to  make 
possible  the  rapidity  of  the  old  slant  systems.  Unnecessary  lines 
have  been  omitted,  without  losing  any  of  the  beauty  of  form  of  the 
older  systems. 


FROM  NUMBER  2 


2.  More  practice  on  the  different  letters  is  afforded  by  the  exer- 
cises than  by  those  of  any  other  series.  This  end  is  accomplished 
by  presenting  every  capital  and  small  letter  in  the  first  twelve 
pages  of  each  of  Numbers  2-6,  and  by  making  the  last  twelve 
pages  of  each  book  a review  of  the  first  twelve.  Two  copies  on 
each  page  throughout  the  first  six  numbers  of  the  series  give  great 
variety  in  combinations  of  letters. 

3.  The  higher  numbers,  7 and  8,  make  a practical  application 
of  penmanship  to  the  social  and  business  forms  demanded  in  the 
life  of  the  average  citizen. 

4.  Instruction  and  relief  from  monotony  in  copies  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  both  moral  maxims  and  statements  of  interesting  facts. 

5.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  securing  for  these  books 
a quality  of  paper  least  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupil.  The  best 
oculists  and  hygienists  of  the  country  have  been  consulted,  and 
their  advice  as  to  the  quality,  finish,  and  color  has  been  followed. 
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